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COSMOPOLITAN ART JOURNAL. 



passing where the bullets of the enemy 
were flying, she met Washington, who 
said, ' Young woman, are you not afraid 
of the bullets'?' She pleasantly an- 
swered, ' The bullets will never cheat 
the gallows.' She possessed extraordinary 
energy, even in her extreme age, and 
would relate the events of her early days 
with all the vivacity of youth. Up almost 
to the period of her death she exercised 
herself in carding and spinning. The 
fineness and uniformity of her yarn was 
a wonder and an admiration. She visited 
her friends on foot, making long walks, 
and when she used a carriage, disdained 
to be helped to enter it. Two or three 
years ago she remarked that she had never 
been sick but once. She then sent for a 
physician, who left her some medicines. 
After he had gone, she, not liking the 
smell of it, ' threw the dirty stuff in the 
fire, and then had to pay for it.' The 
simplicity of her life was peculiar. For 
some time past she has been regarded as 
a sort of curiosity on account of her great 
age and vivid recollection of events long 
past. Many visitors called upon her, and 
were always received with cheerfulness, 
and went away surprised and delighted 
with her flow of genial humor combined 
with rare physical activity. She was 
indeed a link connecting the present age 
with ages past and gone. For a long pe- 
riod she was ready, and cheerfully waiting 
to depart, and her end was calm and 
peaceful." 



THE EEASON WHY 

TOM LTJNDT DIDH'T BECOME 
A NATURALIST. 



OM LUNDY was a queer boy, 
in many respects. He had a 
great love for a great many things, 
^as boys are apt to have ; but he 
possessed some likes not uncom- 
mon to boyhood. He loved 
snakes, " blue-jay " birds, silk-worms — 
indeed whatever was of livid and pe- 
culiar hue. His " laboratory " was fit- 
ed up in the loft of the carriage-house, 
and thither he secretly bore his curiosities 
to prepare them. It was an odd place, 
into which none would ever intrude, for 
the good reason, perhaps, that access was 
not the easiest thing in the ■world, nor a 
practicable thing for females whose gar- 




ments were not specially constructed for 
climbing through a hole overhead. 
Tom's good Aunt Lucy's sharp eyes mis- 
trusted that something was " in the wind." 
She often inquired what he had up there, 
and was so filled with wonder and curiosi- 
ty as to declare she would see for herself, 
some time when Tom was away. Tom 
told her not to try it, as he was sure she 
would be frightened at his " collection." 
But Aunt Lucy had a stout heart and a 
stouter will, and made up her mind to 
try for admission. Opporf unity soon of- 
fered. 

One day Tom was sent to town for his 
other aunt, Margaret, and her little daugh- 
ter, Kitty. So, driving away in the car- 
riage, he left the " collection " to itself, af- 
ter having carefully fastened the trap-door 
to the loft, previous to the carriage (upon 
which he always mounted to his retreat) 
being taken away. Aunt Lucy lost no 
time in attempting her investigations. 
Penetrating to the carriage-house, she dis- 
covered the door overhead, but how to get 
to it was the question. The difficulty was 
soon overcome. Gathering boxes and an 
old barrel, she soon had the necessary lad- 
der, and forthwith mounted to the door 
This she found ingeniously fastened with 
a wooden bolt, but succeeded in forcing it 
back, and the door was easily lifted. 
Thrusting her head up — what a sight 
greeted her eyes ! Upon the beams over- 
head were flies, bugs, insects innumera- 
ble — on the side were owls, hawks, and 
birds of all feathers and plumage, so beauti- 
fully stuffed as to look alive ; on the shelves 
were some things hard to see from herlook- 
up, so the now amused lady clambered 
through the opening and stood in the mys- 
tic chamber. It was a sight to gladden 
her curious gaze, and she found it in her 
heart to say : " Tom is a wonderful boy !" 
She proceeded to the shelves — heavens! 
what a sight was there ! Lizards, rattle- 
snakes, copper-heads, blue-racers — all 
with glassy eyes and open jaws turned to- 
wards her. Her heart was sick to think 
that her dear boy had handled such loath- 
some creatures as these. She turned 
away, ready for a descent from such a re- 
gion. A box perforated with small holes 
attracted her attention. What was if? 
She stirred it with her foot. Out ran a 
half dozen beautiful green snakes not mor.e 
than three or four inches in length ! This 
climaxed her horrors. She sprang, with 
a scream, to the trap-door, slid through 
it — her clothing did not follow, having 



caught upon the corner of the door. 
Standing upon the barrel she struggled to 
release the firm hold of the door ; alas ! 
the treacherous barrel slipped from under 
her feet, and there hung Aunt Lucy, sus- 
pended in air, in the condition puris natu- 
ralibus, talked of by the doctors. The 
sudden strain brought the trapdoor down 
tight, holding the gowns in inexorable 
grasp, indeed — but, thanks ! also shutting 
away from her the hateful snakes. 

Ere the frightened woman could gather 
her scattered senses, to organize an escape 
from her exposed predicament, the wide 
carriage door opened : there stood Tom 
and there hung Aunt Lucy ! both stupi- 
fied — one with wonder, the other with 
mortification. Tom immediately saw the 
true state of the " accident," and, like a 
brave lad, went to the rescue — the Aunt, 
meanwhile, crying : " Oh, don't look, 
Tom — dont!" The barrel was replaced 
on the boxes. Tom mounted, and lifted 
the door up to release the dress ; no sooner 
was the trap lifted than down plunged three 
or four of the snakes, which evidently had 
found their nest in the folds of the gowns. 
This capped Aunt Lucy's terror, and she 
rolled, fainting, down over the boxes to 
the ground. 

Here was a fix for Tom. To call help 
would discover the whole story of his re- 
treat and its mysteries, and thus break it 
up ; not to summon aid was a fearful risk 
to assume. The death-like face of his 
aunt won the mastery, and he loudly cried 
for help. The whole household came to 
his call ; Aunt Lucy was removed to the 
house — Tom rode for the doctor, saying, 
all the time, " he would kill them snakes, 
anyhow." When he arrived home, what 
was his horror to see, not only his snakes 
dead, but all his stuffed lizards, serpents, 
owls, hawks, bugs, &c, &c, placedin one 
heap, upon which the hired man was piling 
light wood, preparatory to a general anni- 
hilation. Tom was indignant at this sac- 
rilege, and spoke his mind freely ; the 
hired man only said it was the orders from 
the house. Tom rushed in, burning with 
indignation, but his aunt's groans soon si- 
lenced him. In her fall, she had broken 
her left leg. Tom loved his aunt dearly, 
and this calamity so filled him with re- 
morse that he went forth, assisted the 
hired man to obliterate every vestige of 
his mysterious chamber, and from that day 
forth never more pursued the study of 
natural science. And it was thus the 
world lost a promising Naturalist. 



